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AN advertisement in a Richmond, Va., paper reads 
“Wanted, two energetic ladies to canvass the city of 
Richmond for the ‘Fidelity Mutual Life Association.’ 
Features new and attractive.” Whether the last sentence 
refers to desired qualifications in the applying women, or 
claimed qualifications for the association must be left to 
the discretion of the reader. It is true that all co-opera- 
tive life associations, like butterflies, are new and attractive. 
Co-operatives do not grow old; they invariably die in their 
youth. They are certainly attractive to some gullible per- 
sons and this is why so many of these associations are 
constantly springing up, like mushrooms out of the ground. 
Unscrupulous managers, “ with their attractive features,” 
bleed the public all they can in a short space of time, and 
until things begin to grow too hot, and then decamp with 
the ill gotten gains to new fields. 





THE Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest will 
holds its annual meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, August 29 and 30. These meetings are always 
enjoyable, and furnish matter of interest and importance 
to fire underwriters, The programme is exceedingly com- 
prehensive, and if carried out literally, will require the atten- 
tion of the members from daybreak till midnight of each 
day of the meeting. It includes numerous essays on special 
topics by members of the Association, addresses by its 
officers, reports from various kindred associations, and 
special papers by experts on topics of general interest. 
One of these is a lecture on “Spontaneous Combustion,” 
by Prof. Tobin, of the Polytechnic Society of Kentucky ; 
the other is a lecture on “ Electricity ” by Prof. Dolbear, 
of Tufts College, Boston. Both papers will, no doubt, be 
valuable contributions to insurance literature, inasmuch as 
they will naturally be prepared for this occasion from the 
underwriter’s standpoint. It is a mistake for the Associa- 
tion to attempt to crowd so much important work into so 
short a time. There is work enough laid out in the 
Programme for a three days’ meeting, and if it were 
divided up to occupy two sessions a day for three days, 
there would be a far better attendance at each session 
han is ordinarily the case. It is almost impossible to 





prevail upon members who come from small places. to 
attend evening sessions. They visit Chicago but seldom, 
and when they do get there, are much inclined to “ sink 
the shop,” and, instead of listening to the discussions of 
topics relating to insurance, they prefer to go sight- 
seeing. It is asking a great deal of a man to expect 
him to devote twelve or fourteen hours a day to listen- 
ing to debates pertaining to a business to which he 
gives every day of his life. Agents are like the country- 
man in Boston who said he could stand baked beans 
for three or four hundred meals, but as a regular diet 
they become monotonous. If the Association would in- 
tersperse some recreation through their programme and 
extend the session another day, the proceedings would 
be more apt to command the undivided attention of the 
members. 





WE recently printed in THE SPECTATOR some short 
arguments in favor of life insurance, by H. S. Vail, the 
well-known actuary. In response to requests from numer-— 
ous agents, we have prepared these for use as canvassing 
documents, and can furnish them in any form or quantity 
desired. These arguments comprise some sixty para— 
graphs, from six to twenty-five lines long, each giving a 
good and substantial reason why every man should have 
his life insured. They are printed on one large sheet, 
numbered from one to fifty-nine, each having an appro- 
priate heading. We will send a sample sheet to any agent 
applying for it, and will furnish the arguments as desired, 
either in entire sheets or separately. when so ordered. We 
make them up in pads, each pad containing a separate 
argument, one hurdred copies in each, or will furnish them 
loosely, as many as ordered of each argument. Docu- 
ments of this kind, short, pithy, and right to thefpoint, are 
well calculated to aid the solicitor in his work, answering 
in a few words the objections that are so frequently urged 
by persons who are hesitating about insuring their lives. 
The numbers enable the solicitor to keep a record of the 
arguments delivered in each case, which will be found a 
great advantage. Send for sample sheets. 





WE print elsewhere a communication from A. T. Wood 
relative to his connection with the Realm Insurance Com- 
pany of London. It will be remembered that we de- 
nounced the company as one not entitled to confidence, 
and said that Mr. Wood, of Denver, Colorado, who claimed 
to be agent for the Realm, was seeking to do an under- 
ground business. Mr. Wood says that he entered the 
company in Colorado in the same way that all foreign 
companies enter, through San Francisco. We havea letter 
from the State insurance authorities of Colorado stating 
that the Realm was never authorized to do business in 
that State, not having complied with the laws governing 
the entrance of foreign companies. Mr. Wood, however, 
in his advertisements, solicited agents generally to send 
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him business at Denver, to be placed in the Realm. He 
now says he never did any business for the Realm; this 
was not his fault; he did his best to secure it, but the in- 
surance press was too quick for him, and, by showing that 
the company not only had no right to do business in Col- 
orado, but was not financially strong enough to invite 
public confidence, prevented the success of Mr. Wood’s 
plan for doing an underground business. If we are not 
misinformed, Mr. Wood did not give up the Realm until 
after he had received a visit from the Insurance Superin- 
tendent and a notification that he could not do business in 
the State until the laws were complied with. We now 
find Mr. Wood in Salt Lake City, where, a correspondent 
has informed us, he has organized “the Midland Fire In- 
surance Company of Salt Lake City,” with himself as 
president and one D. Jackson as secretary. In their pros- 
pectuses they claim “incorporated capital” $250,000 with 
$50,000 paid up. It is possible that the Midland may be 
a lawfully organized company, and well prepared to do a 
local business in Utah, at the same time it is well for the 
insuring public and insurance agents to understand that 
the Midland has no right to seek business in any State 
unless it first complies with the laws of that State. The 
fact that Mr. Wood sought to do an illegitimate business 
for the Realm is not calculated to commend him as man- 
ager of the new company. His letter to us is dated at 
Salt Lake City, and is written upon paper from which the 
printed heading has been carefully torn away, as though 
Mr. Wood did not desire to have us know the character of 
his present business. From what is left of the heading we 
surmise that it read “ The Midland Fire Insurance Com- 
pany.” Why should Mr. Wood seek to conceal the fact 
that he is identified with such company if such is the fact? 
Let him show his colors if he is doing a legitimate business. 
We would, however, advise the authorities of Utah and the 
business men of Salt Lake City to see that whatever com- 
pany Mr. Wood is identified with is lawfully organized, 
has a safe amount of capital properly invested, and is pre- 
pared to sell “insurance that insures.” As Mr. Wood is 
anxious to have us correct what he alleges to be misstate- 
ments made in our columns, we cheerfully give space to 
his letter, and throw in these brief comments gratuitously. 





WE have received the prospectus of a Mutual Life In- 
surance Company recently incorporated in Louisiana under 
the title, “ Minors’ Mutual Life Insurance and Tontine 
Association.” It proposes to insure infants from birth to 
twenty-one years of age. On the application “ by the 
father, mother, tutor, guardian, legal representative, relative 
or friend of a minor,” and the deposit of ten per cent of 
the amount of insurance desired, not exceeding $10,000, 
and the payment of the annual premiums, the company 
promises to pay to the insured minor when he or she 
reaches the age of twenty-one years, the sum named in the 
policy, the original amount deposited, a pro rata amount 





$$ 


of the accretions arising from death, and from interest son 
investments. In case of the death of the insured minor 
before becoming of age, the original deposit will be re. 
turned to the person who paid it, but the annual premiums 
paid are confiscated by the company. The premiums are 
based on an ascending scale, being $26.23 a year per thou. 
sand of insurance from birth to one year old; $100.51 be. 
tween ages 13 and 14 and $957.70 at age twenty. A num, 
ber of very skillfully prepared tables accompany the 
prospectus, showing how persons insured are to make large 
profits. The first table assumes that 1000 children under 
one year of age are insured for $1000 each, and then gives 
the following illustration to show how they will come out 
at the end of the Tontine period: 


R. 

To Premiums collected during 21 years on 
1000 Policies—$26.23 each per annum. 
To original deposits of Io per centum on 
BQO FOI. 5 sic cs6nn0onsg-e vs sicseesee , 
—Less original deposits of 10 per centum, 

refunded tor 354 deaths 


$394,446.75 


; 64,600.00 
To compound interest, at 4 per centum per 


$459,046 75 324,203.37 


$783,250.12 


$116,884.10 
57,272.75 


To profit on interest, from 4 to 5 per centum 
per annum 

—Less expenses during 21 years 

59,611. 35 


$842,861.47 


CR. 
By Policies paid to 
By deposits paid to......646 sag ” 
By accretion from 354 
deaths paid to 6 * “ 


646 Survivors, each, $1,000.00 $646,000.00 
100.00 64,600.00 
112.46 72,650.12 
$783,250.12 
By balance of profit on in- 

terest at 4 to 5 per cent 


“ “ 


92.28 50,611.35 





Surviving beneficiaries.646, receive, each.. $1,304.74 $842,861a47 
Against outlay. 650.83 —— 


This seems to be a remarkably good scheme, on paper, 
but any ingenious person can make figures show almost 
any result he pleases, provided he is sufficiently liberal in 
his original conception of what he wants to get at. The 
advantage this plan has over depositing similar amounts 
in a savings bank appears to lie in the ingenious manner 
in which dead babies are to be used to fertilize the pockets 
of those lucky ones that survive to the age of manhood. 
There is a graveyard odor about it that cannot be other- 
wise than offensive to sensitive persons, while the specu- 
lative or gambling element in it is too apparent to entitle 
it to unlimited confidence. It will be observed that the 
number of deaths per thousand infants at different ages 
does not agree with the accepted tables of mortality, while 
the fact that any one is permitted to insure minors, 
whether they have an insurable interest or not, introduces 
a gambling feature that the courts have denounced as 
opposed to public policy. This new insurance venture 
will not find many patrons, we apprehend. 
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How TO CALCULATE THE RESERVE IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
HAT is the reserve? There are in the vocabulary 
of life insurance few terms so often used or so 
imperfectly understood. The most prevalent misconcep- 
tion is that, like the reserve in fire insurance, it is a fund 
available in critical emergencies, such as an unexpected 
accession of mortality not otherwise provided for, which is 
so far untrue that, as an eminent actuary says, “A com- 
pany compelled to draw upon its reserve for the means of 
paying its losses had better put up its shutters at once.” 
It may be defined as being that sum in deposit which, with 
its accumulations and the addition of premiums receivable, 
ifany, will enable the company to fulfill its contracts as 
they mature, but no definition can give the student such 
clear and satisfactory conceptions of the origin, nature and 
functions of the reserve of a life insurance policy as may 
be obtained from illustrations. 

Suppose, for example, that 86,292 persons thirty years 
old—the number represented in the table of mortality as 
surviving at that age—pay a net annual premium of $16.97 
each for $1000 of continued payment whole life insur- 
ance. They create at once a fund of $1,464,375.25, which 
accumulates at four per cent-interest $1,522,950.25 within 
the year, at the end of which period it is drawn upon to 
pay 727 claims of $1000 each—corresponding to the tabu- 
lar predictions of deaths occurring between the ages of 
thirty and thirty-one. This draft leaves in the treasury 
$795,950.25, which is the reserve of 85,565 policies of $1000 
each at the end of the first year and just before the pay- 
ment of as many second premiums. Each member’s share 
of this common reserve fund is, as will appear by dividing 
it by 85,565—the number of survivors at the age of thirty- 
one—nine dollars and a fraction over thirty cents, or as 
usually reckoned, $9.31, which is the reserve at the end of 
the first year of a whole life continued payment insurance 
of $1000 issued at the age of thirty. 

Ifthe surviving 85,565 members make the second payment 
of $16.97 each, they immediately add to the terminal reserve 
of the first year $1,452,038, increasing the common fund to 
$2,247,988.30, which increases by the addition of four per 
cent interest to $2,337,907.83, the amount of gross accumu-— 
lations at the end of the second year, which is drawn upon 
to pay 734 losses of $1000 each, according to the tabular 
prediction of the mortality between the ages of thirty-one 
and thirty-two, leaving a common reserve fund of $1,603,- 
907.84, of which the share of each of the 84,831 survivors 
is $18.91 nearly, which is the reserve at the end of the 
second year of a continued payment whole life policy of 
$1000 issued at the age of thirty. By adding 84,831 pre- 
miums of $16.37 to this common fund, and deducting from 
the total accumulation (plus four per cent interest) the 
742 losses of $1000 each, as predicted in the mortality 
table, and dividing by the number of survivors, 84,089, who 
stand to pay another premium, the terminal reserve of the 
third year is found to be, approximately, $28.83, and by 
continuing to add as many premiums as there are survivors 
to pay them, computing increase by interest, deducting 








the tabular prediction of losses and dividing the remaining 
common reserve fund by the number of those who may pay 
the next year’s premiums, the reserve of continued pay— 
ment whole life policy may be found for every year of its 
possible continuance. 

This method of computing the reserve is equally appli- 
cable to every kind of policy. The net annual premium 
of a ten-payment whole life insurance at the age of thirty 
is $37.66. If each one of those represented as living at the 
age of thirty pays this premium, a fund of $3,249,756.72 is 
at once created, which, with interest at four per cent added, 
amounts to $3,379,747 at the end of the year when the 
losses—$727,000—are paid, leaving the common reserve 
fund $2,652,747, which, being divided among the survivors 
—85,565—gives each one a reserve of $31. The payments 
of the second premium by the 85,565 survivors adds 
$3,222,377.90 which, being added to the common fund, 
amounts to $5,875,124.90, and with interest at four per 
cent, as before, accumulates $6,110,129.90, from which is 
paid the year’s tabular losses of $734,000, leaving a general 
reserve of $5,376,12g.90, or an individual reserve of $63.37 
for each of the 84,831 survivors, and at the end of the 
tenth year the reserve will amount to $29,969,939.12 or 
just enough to pay for a single payment insurance of 
$1000 at the age of forty years for each of the 78,653 who 
survive to attain that age. In making valuations in this 
way the rule is to multiply the net premium by the num- 
ber living—according to the table of mortality—at that 
age, add four per cent interest, deduct as many thousands 
of dollars as there are deaths predicted by the table at 
that age, and divide the remainder by the number living 
at the next older age. This is the reserve at the end of 
the first year of a single policy. To ascertain the reserve 
of the second year multiply the tabular number of living 
at that age by the premium, add this to the general re- 
serve of the first year, add interest at four per cent and 
divide by the tabular number of the living at the next 
older age, and repeat this process year by year until the 
age is reached for which the value or reserve is desired. 

This is not the method of valuation used by actuaries 
It is too tedious and laborious. They have a number of 
shorter and, it may be, more scientific formulas for this 
purpose. But this is commended toagents and others who 
want immediate practical results and have neither time nor 
inclination for the study of abstruse mathematics, as being 
exceeding simple, very exact, requiring no material except 
the net premiums and the table of mortality, and disclos- 
ing the origin of the reserve more clearly than any other. 
As a matter of curiosity and to show how little available 
these scientific plans are for ordinary persons use, it may 
be mentioned that the reserve may be reconed by dividing 
the difference between the net annual premium of the age 
at which the policy is valued and that of the age of its 
issue by a divisor obtained by adding to the first-named 
premium the difference between a thousand dollars and its 
value discounted one year. This will get it, as any one 
will discover by figuring it out, but why it does so it is not 
the purpose of this article to make plain. 
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The reserve of a continued payment whole life insur- 
ance may be found by multiplying the difference between 
the net premium of the age at which the insurance began 
and the net premium of the age of valuation by the value 
of an annuity of one dollar for life at the latter age, and as 
this process involves an explanation of the function of the 
reserve, it is worth describing. The net annual premium 
at the age of thirty is $16.97, and that at the age of thirty 
is $17.49 and a fraction; the difference is .52 and (to be 
exact), say, one mill. The value of a life annuity of one 
dollar at the age of thirty-one is $17.87 and two mills. 
By multiplying these together the value is found to be 
$9.31. This is not much easier or shorter than the first 
plan described, but it can be easily tabulated for ready re- 


ference, and, for this reason, suits the actuary’s purpose 
better, and, besides, it explains the reasons for creating 


and maintaining the reserve. 

A man thirty years old pays a net premium of $16.97 
for a $1000 of whole life insurance; when he is thirty-one 
years old another man of the same age insures after the 
same fashion and for a like amount, but is required to pay 
$17.49 This looks like an unequal and unjust arrangement 
which discriminates against the latest comer. But it does 
not, for the first party has on deposit with the company a 
reserve fund of $9.31 to his individual credit, and this is 
just sufficient to buy a life annuity of .52 at the age of 
thirty-one; for as $17.87 and two-fifth cents is to the dollar 
of life annuity it will purchase at the age of thirty-one, so 
is $9.31 to the odd .52 payable by the second man who 
has no reserve fund whatever. At the end of the second 
year comes a third party thirty-two years old, who is re- 
quired to pay a net premium of $18.04, or $1.07 more than 
the first man, for the same insurance, but by this time the 
first man has to his credit a reserve of $18.91 or just 
enough to pay for a life annuity of $1.07 at the age of 
thirty-two ; and twenty years after comes a fourth man 
fifty-two years old, who pays a net premium of $39.15, but 
the first man really pays just as much, for he has a reserve 
equal to the value at the age of fifty-two of a life annuity 
of $22.18 which, with his regular payment added, makes 
his entire payment $39.15. The result of this admirable 
arrangement is that whatever the nominal premium, which 
differs with the age at the time of insuring, all policy- 
holders of the same age and insured forthe same amount 
upon the same plan pay precisely the same aggregate pre- 
mium. In this way the regular plan avoids the gross in- 
iquity inherent with the assessment plan, where the latest 
insured is discriminated against simply because the first 
comer has created no reserve to be used in purchasing an 
annuity equal to the difference of the premiums paid by 
installments and wholly consumed in defraying current 
losses and expenses. 





Tue New York Equitable has large advertisements on the fourth page 
of the Paris papers that are exciting the envy of the French companies. 
The assertion is made that ‘‘it is the only company operating in France 
whose policies are ‘ incontestable’ after a lapse of three years,” 
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THE recent action of the Board of Underwriters in revising the 
schedule ratings as now applicd to the dry-goods district, or the 
tariff district as it is more properly called, has set a rule for the future 
on a much broader basis, probably, than was originally contemplated 
It will be conceded that the alteration of the schedule was based upon 
the belief that it could be and would be enforced in the tariff dis. 
trict, or at least in that part of it occupied by the dry-goods merchants, 
But what will be the effect above Broome street and below Thomas 
street, where the dry-goods risks are féw and far between, and in 
fact where there are few risks demanding an excess of insurance beyond 
the legitimate supply? Will the tariff companies enforce the schedule 
upon the hardware and crockery risks in Reade, Chamber and Mur- 
ray streets? If so, there will be a lively sensation among the merchants, 
who were able a few months ago to obtain all the insurance required 
of the best companies in the city at fifty to seventy-five cents, They 
generally stood the rise to one and one and one-half per cent with a 
pretty fair grace, but the new schedule will add to these risks any- 
where from twenty to thirty cents, and the growls will be loud and 
long. It can hardly be regarded as fair treatment for the companies 
to insist upon the risks on Worth and Leonard streets conforming to 
the schedule, and permitting those on streets further down town to be 
exempt. 

% % *& 

THE returns of the inland marine business of the past six months do 
not afford much encouragement for those engaged in it, and yet the 
period embraces the most favorable part of the year, as regards 
losses from storms. The manner in which a few companies persevere 
in the effort to extract blood from turnips, or profit from lake business, 
is more to the credit of their pluck than wisdom. 


* % % 


WE are informed that several of the agency companies have gone 
quite extensively into the tornado or cyclone insurance business in the 
West, in connection with insurance on farm property. By-and-bye the 
competition for farm risks will be so great that farmers will secure 
their fire insurance in the West for next to nothing, say fifty cents for 
five-year policies, payable in five installments, with a guarantee against 
losses by cyclones thrown in. We think when this pvuint is reached, that 
the grangers will be justified in holding a grand jubilee. We learn 
that several English companies are engaged in taking cyclone risks, and 
that several others are agitating the desirability of joining in the strug- 
gle. Yet weshould suppose that so far as the facts can be ascertained, 
the chances are against the companies. 


*% * 2 


THE Board of Underwriters are likely to assent to Captain Harri- 
son’s proposal to employ a permanent surveyor, to keep watch of the 
changes in the dry-goods district, both internal and external. 


« * & 


THE allowance heretofore made for standpipes in the schedule 
rating will be abolished after November 1, provided, however, a new 
standpipe after the pattern of that now on the building Nos. 17 and 19 
Bridge street, in this city, will still entitle buildings to the old five cent 
deduction. The only reason why standpipes have been placed on 
buildings for several years down town was to obtain a deduction in 
rates of insurance. 


% * & 


A STRANGE construction was lately placed on the wording of the 
Tariff. Association resolution relative to private storage stores on 
Worth and Leonard streets. The resolution provided that the rates 
should be thirty-five cents unless the schedule rating made the rate 
less, “in which case the schedule rating should prevail.” This was 
regarded as a plain sailing direction. It was equivalent to saying that 
the application of the schedule rating on building, withan addition for 
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different hazards and deductions either for sole occupancy or co-insur- 

ance, was permissible, and if the resulting rate was less than thirty-five 

cents that it should prevail. But some companies have written policies 

on the contents of a building which rates thirty cents at that rate with- 

out adding anything for the contents, and thus defeated the tariff rating. 
& * & 

RECENT advices from England show the Realm Fire Insurance of 
London to have been a paper balloon, collapsed upon the first trial. 
This company, through unscrupulous parties abroad and at home, has 
a number of policies on American risks, chiefly, however, in the 
Western States and Territories. Perhaps the Northern Counties and 
Realm fiascos may convince a few stubborn Englishmen that the 
publicity of the affairs of companies in the American style is, after all, 


desirable. Pa e ® 

THOSE persons who thought, from the first story, that the New 
Mutual Life building was to be one of the severely plain kind are al- 
ready disappointed by the elaborately carved pillars over the main en- 
trance on Nassau street, and those Indian heads upon the capitals are 
regarded as altogether too ornamental. But we shall be deceived if, 
when the entire front is compieted, it does not appear to be harmonious 
and tasteful. . : 

@ we 

ONE of the represented English companies, through its New York 
office, but by the action of its head manager in England, recently ac- 
cepted a line of $100,000 on a Mexican quartz mill risk, much to the 
surprise of some of the company’s subordinates in this city. The same 
company seldom writes over $20,000 on any risk in New York. 

Po ee « 

WE are informed that the New York agency of the Farmers Insur- 
ance Company of York, Pa., has been continued in the hands of Mr. 
John Mulville, and the company will not withdraw, as previously an- 
nounced. The source of our previous contrary information, we sup- 
posed, was too near the throne to be doubtful. 

« * % 

WE are advised of another out-of-town company being dissuaded 
from the establishment of an agency in the city as desired by its officers, 
The secretary quietly visited the city, called upon a number of locals, 
and ascertained some of the prevailing rates on storage risks and 
dwellings, and left disgusted. Perhaps the clams at Coney Island had 
something to do with it. 


* * * 


THREE presidents of city companies recently met in the Board room 
concerning a small loss which happened in August, and were able to 
say to each other that during the month of July their companies did 
not experience a single loss of any kind. This is a rare occurrence in- 
deed, but makes up for some other months when losses are phenom- 
inally large. May their experience be oft repeated. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





INSPECTION OF RISKS. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I have just read your able article on the state of the insurance business 
forthe pastsix months. As farasI have been able to judge, the fire 
underwriting interests make no strong attempts to remove the cause of 
all the evils which exist in their business. Undoubtedly they think they 
do ; they advance rates; this is highly proper, but it should be done on a 
thorough basis of profit and loss in regard to each risk they take; the 
insured are entitled to as much justice as the companies. The companies 
Should declare a treaty of peace ; we are all awarethat war brings no good 
Tesults financially. The underwriters do not say that the construction 








of so many wooden or poor brick buildings must be stopped or they will 
withdraw.their agencies. 


I doubt if they know the exact condition of their present risks, and what 


may be in the building next door. They are probably aware that ninety 
out of one hundred agents care much more for the fifteen or twenty per 
cent commission they are to receive on a risk than for the chances their 
company isto take. Are these not some of the existing evils that might 
be removed or their causes? 


Has the business progressed or deteriorated in twenty-five years? I do 


not mean to be harsh when I say it has not progressed ; but it should keep 
pace with the times in this fast country. We cannot transact insurance 
business in the United States in as easy a manner or on any such plan as 
it may be done in England or France; we build to burn too often; we 
have a faster set of people to deal with, and they sometimes want to sell 
out too quickly, etc., etc. If any one of your subscribers should read this, 
I quote from article referred to above ‘‘ the underwriters may draw their 
own conclusion,” etc. 


Common SENSE, 
Burrao, N. Y., Fuly 30, 1883. 


A. T. WOOD AND THE REALM INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 
IN answer to your various publications with regard to my connection 


with the so-called The Realm Insurance Ccmpany, I have to request that 
you insert the following in your next issue. The »gency of the Realm In- 
surance Company of London was offered me by Jno. S. Drage, the rep- 
resentative of the Scottish Imperial in London, and I consented to take 
same, entering the company through Colorado, in the same way that all 
foreign companies come through San Francisco. The company was rep- 
resented to me as being thoroughly responsible. When you say I have 
done business for the Realm you make a false statement, It is true I 
spent considerable in advertising the company at my own expense, but as 
for doing business, I defy you or any one else to produce a policy issued 


at my office for the Realm Insurance Company. When the slightest doubt 

entered my mind as to the soundness of the company, I at once sent back 

the supplies, and thisI didon May 15. I remain, sir, yours respectfully, 
A. T. Woop. 


SALT LAKE City, ely 30, 1883. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





Tue new Swiss Lloyd has now been definitely constituted in Winter- 
thur, 


FRENCH commercial travelers are now insured, either collectively or 
separately, at special rates. 


TuE loss of the Metropole (Fire), Paris, amounts to three million francs ; 
that of the Confiance to 314,000 francs. 


Tue German law for the compulsory insurance of workmen against ill- 
ness will go into effect December 1, 1884. 


THE Nationale, a Berlin life insurance company, is. bankrupt. The 
first case of the kind, it is stated, in Prussia. 


Tue Count Potocki lately insured his life in a French company for the 
sum of one million francs, and in favor of his son, 


A NEw method of insuring has been adopted in Hamburg. Persons of 
limited means who desire to insure their furniture can do so by having 
the premium added to the rent. 


Tue North British and Mercantile has determined on giving up its 
Italian business entirely. Its agency had never, it is stated, been con- 
ducted with sufficient energy. 


Tue following case is given in the German papers, but without any in- 
dication of locality. Some time ago an insured person took poison by 
mistake. The circumstances of the deceased and the whole evidence was 
very clear on the point, and even the insurance company did not deny 
them, but it still refused to pay the insurance, In this it has been sup- 
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ported by the courts on the ground that such a death—from outside force 
and accident—was excluded by the terms of the policy. 


Tue French fire insurance companies claim to have passed the critical 
point in 1882. The premiums increased to a satisfactory point. Most of 
the companies had to make levies. 


THE spontaneous combustion of a quantity of Bengal lights in a rail- 
road car, running from Dusseldorf to Hoesel, caused a panic among the 
occupants, two of whom were fatally burned. 


THE German fire insurance companies have addressed a short but ener- 
getic protest against the remarks of the Minister of Commerce with re- 
gard to the earnings and methods of insurance companies. 


THE small German principality of Reuss having passed a law that fire 
companies must pay a certain tax on the insured capital, the Magdeburg 
Fire at once decided to withdraw from the not very extensive field. 


THE Prussian Official Insurance Union of Hanover intends to do away 
with medical examination and trusts that higher premiums will make up 
for losses. All such attempts in Germany and England have hitherto 
failed. 


THE authorities of Hamburg have concluded an insurance of 25,000,000 
marks on the civil property. The rate was one per thousand. Fifteen 
companies are interested, among them the Royal Exchange, Northern, 
Sun and Royal of Liverpool. 


INSTRUCTION in ‘‘extinguishing fires” is to be given in some of the 
architectural schools in Munich and Nuremberg. Thirty-six pupils re- 
ceived instruction at the Munich school. In Stuttgart also instruction is 
given, and at Colburg and Chemnitz. 


Tue Agir Maritime Insurance Company had 34,536 insurances on its 
books during the year for the amount of 85,183,990 crowns. The pre- 
miums were 909,084 crowns. A clear profit of 82,747 crowns remained— 
equivalent to 25.54 per cent on paid-up capital. 


THE Belgian government proposed in the Chambers and obtained the 
temporary application of a law by which foreign insurance companies 
would be relieved of the license duty, but would have to pay an annual 
tax of three per cent on interest, dividends, revenues, etc. 


Tue Hungarian government is preparing a new insurance law that is 
directed against present abuses, especially against the over-insurance of 
personal estate. Only certain authorized agents will be allowed to go 
about “‘ firing up” the people to insure their household goods, 


THE Germain firemen now and then indulge in the rivalry that was 
sometimes a characteristic of the old New York volunteers. At a fire at 
Holzminden the firemen of that place came into contact with those of 
Fuerstenberg, and axes were used to such an extent as to leave several 
dangerous wounds. 


Tue Syndicate of French insurance companies is devoting some atten- 
tion to incendiarism, which continues to increase. One director recom- 
mends that across the face of every policy should be written, ‘‘ Every 
voluntary incendiary is punished with death.” Greater scrutiny and 
greater severity is called for, 


THE carriage of fat wools, and especially of artificial wools, has been the 
subject of an exchange of views between the Austrian and other railway 
managements. It was believed that very little danger arose from present 
methods of handling, as an offensive smell always preceded any danger 
from spontaneous combustion, 


Tue Argus characterizes the reports of the majority of the French life 
insurance companies as being “incomplete and hazy on the question of 
their industrial management.” The percentage of expenses to insured 
capital is about 3.34 for the old companies. The proportion of money 
paid out for deaths, etc., to the capital ranges from 0.828 to 1.519. The 
proportion for the new companies is less in the latter case. 


THE new insurance enterprises started in France during the four years 
ending with 1882 are thus summarized : fire, 24 companies, with $35,960,- 
000 ; capital life, 11 companies, with $28,100,000 ; accident, 20 companies, 
with $1,528,000 ; marine, 8 companies, with $9,680,000 ; hail, 5 companies, 
with $6,200,000 ; live stock, 9 companies,fwith $1,840,000 ; re-insurance, 
5 companies, with $1,460,000; mortgage, 2 companies, with $1,200,000; 
making a total of 84 companies, with $112,860,000 capital. Of these, 24 





companies, with $18,600,000 capital, have liquidated, or are in course of 
winding up. Besides these new companies, 1,124,100 new shares wn 
been issued, while only 172,600 shares have been withdrawn from Pe 
lation, 4 


THERE isa great deal of criticism of the doings of the insurance com 
pany, the Franco-Hongroise. It certainly has made every effort to get in 
premiums. In the transport branch the receipts in 1882 are not less than 
2,293,765 florins as against 1,417,281 florins in 1881. This amount sur: 
passes by 162,140 florins the receipts of the seven Austrian companies that 
insured goods in transport. Yet the Trieste Assicurazioni Generali has 
been in existence more than fifty years. The Swiss Lloyd, however, had 
at one time fifteen million francs of premiums. 


Dr. E.sner, the editor of the Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung, believes 
in every legitimate means of helping the oftentimes onerous task of life 
insurance agents. He has now published a series of short—what may be 
called life insurance novels—‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Souvenirs.” Although a 
great many may have their doubts as to the effect of such works on the 
ordinary individual, they may at least give important help to the agent, 
Dr. Elsner says: “‘ One of the most difficult tasks for the life insurance 
agent is to obtain life insurance candidates among the ordinary public,” 
A lack of knowledge of human nature and of private family circumstances 
are the great causes of failure. 


Tue Frankfort Civil Court has recently given judgment in a peculiar 
case. A German surgeon-accoucheur established himself in Alsace after 
the war. One evening on leaving an inn he was attacked and beaten so 
that his right forefinger had to be amputated. In his case this loss was 
disastrous. He could no longer exercise his profession and fell to the 
public charge. He had been insured in the Silesian Company for 30,000 
marks and now demanded payment of an annuity of 1785 marks. The 
company refused, and referred to a clause in its policy where injuries re. 
sulting from fights were excluded. The judges took a different view of the 
case however, maintaining that the circumstances were independent of 
the doctor’s will—that the quarrel was none of his seeking. 


BoTu the German and French insurance papers are anything but com- 
plimentary toward American insurance companies, There isa little too 
much of a parti pris in their writings. So faras the German companies 


_ are concerned, here are a few lines showing how they are appreciated by 


the first of living Germans—Prince Bismarck. It is from a recent circu- 
lar: ‘‘ The Chancellor of the empire has called the attention of the gov- 
ernment to the inconvenience resulting to the economic welfare of the 
country from the fact that the management of fire insurance is for the most 
part in the hands of stock companies, the profits of which, out of propor- 
tion as they are, form the natural results of an unjustly high premium and 
the use of unfair methods in settling Josses.” We must say that we do 
not concur in these remarks altogether, but it is fairly open to question 
whether the continental companies are better managed than American. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Insurance Decisions. 
WE continue this week the printing of a digest of all the reported cases 
relating to fire, marine, life and accident insurance, decided in the Supreme and 
Superior Courts of the State of Connecticut and in the United States Courts for the 
District of Connecticut, up to the close of 1881, taken from the Connecticut life re- 
port recently issued. 
II.—THE APPLICATION AND SURVEY. 

1. Any false and material statements in an application on which a policy is 
issued avoid it. 

Kelsey v. The Universal Life Ins. Co., 35 Conn., 238. 

2. An applicant for insurance is bound to make a full and frank disclosure of all 
facts material to the risk. 

Beebe v. The Hartford County Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 24 Conn., 63. 

3. If the applicant makes a general statement of all material facts, he is not bound 
to go into details if unsolicited. . 

Id., 63-65. 

4. Following Advice of Agent.—Where a localagent of an 
advises applicants for insurance as to the form of making their ap, 


insurance company 
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ing out their policies, he is treated in this State as acting as the agent of the com 
pany rather than of the applicant. 

Woodbury Savings Bank v. Charter Oak Ins. Co., 31 Conn., 526. 

s. And an agent of such an agent, employed to solicit and forward to him appli- 
cations for insurance, under a custom known to and approved by the company, 
stands on the same ground, in this respect, with his principal. 

Id., 528. 

6. Misdescription.—If one having an equitable interest in property, upon which 
he desires to effect an insurance, explains this interest fully to the local agent of an 
insurance company, and the latter then fills up an application, describing the prop- 
erty as simply belonging to the applicant, this description, if inaccurate, will not avoid 
the policy, provided the agent had authority to act as he did, which will be a ques- 
tion of fact for the jury; and the manner of its insertion may be proved by parole. 
Such description would be treated either as the act of the company or as assented to 

it. 
yn v, City Fire Ins. Co., 29 Conn., 21-23. 

9. Duty of Applicant to see to Jorm of Application.—An applicant for insurance 
who gives the local agent information from which to fill out a written application 
must not only in good faith answer all the interrogations correctly, but also use 
reasonable diligence to see that the answers are correctly written down. 

Ryan v. World Life Ins. Co., 41 Conn., 173. 


8. Fraud of Agent.—If the agent fraudulently writes down the answer incor- 
rectly in order to induce the issue of a life insurance policy on a bad risk, and the 
applicant sign the application without reading it, this is such negligence on the 
part of the latter as to make him chargeable with the mis-statement and avoid the 
policy. 

Id., 171-174. 

g. The rule that local agents in filling out applications act as the agents of the 
insurer and not of the insured, is not an inflexible one, applicable to all cases. 


Id., 174. 

10. Explanations by Agents.—A local agent, authorized to procure applications 
or insurance, and furnished with printed blanks therefor containing interrogatories 
addressed to the applicant, has implied authority to make all necessary explana- 
tions of the meaning and effect of the language of the interrogatories, and to agree 
with the applicant as to the terms which he shall employ to express his answers to 
them. 

Malleable Iron Works v. Phoenix Ins. Co., 25 Conn., 474. 

11. A local agent of the defendants, in reading over to an applicant for insurance 
interrogatories contained in one of these blanks, read the question, ‘‘ Is a watch 
kept on the premises during the night ?”” to which the applicant replied that there 
was none; but that, from 9 o'clock P. M. to 12 there was a watchman in an adjoin- 
ing building within the same inclosure, who would be apt to see if anything was 
wrong. The agent said that he should consider this man as a watchman till 12 
o'clock, and wrote down the answer accordingly ; the applicant remarking that he 
did not know how it would be considered. Another interrogatory as to whether a 
watch-clock was kept, the agent did not read at all, but wrote ‘‘ yes " opposite to it, 
thinking, though mistakenly, that he had seen one on the premises. A loss oc- 
curred, after which the defendants first learned that there. was no watchman or 
watch-clock, and the insured first learned that the answers in his application were 
deemed incorrect. Held, on a bill in equity, for a reformation of the contract of in- 
surance, and a decree for the payment of the amount of the loss, that he was 
entitled to the relief sought. (The Chief Justice dissenting.) 

Id., 473-474. 

12. It seems that, if one of the conditions of a fire policy is that the survey and 
description upon which it was issued shall be taken and deemed to be a part of the 
policy and warranty on the part of the assured, the representations in the descrip- 
tion are hereby made warranties. 

The Glendale Manuf, Co. v. The Protection Ins. Co., 2t Conn., 35. 

13. A policy of life insurance contained a condition providing ‘‘ That the state- 
ments in the application for this policy, and on the faith of which it is issued, are in 
all respects true."’ Held, that this made such statements warranties. 

Kelsey v. The Universal Life Ins. Co., 35 Conn., 336. 


14. Whether a mere reference, made in the body of a fire policy, to the state- 
ments in the application and survey, turns into warranties, guere. 
The Glendale Manuf. Co. v. The Protection Ins. Co., 2 Conn., 32-35. 


15. A policy of insurance by the defendants on a factory contained this clause: 
“Reference is had to survey No. 83, on file in the office of the Protection Insurance 
Company.” This survey had been made with a view to insuring the same factory 
in the latter company, and contained a series of questions and answers relative to 
the employment of a watchman in a factory, the mode of disposing of the waste, etc., 
and also to the description of the premises. Held, that this survey was as much a 
Part of the defendant's policy as if set forth in it at length; that the plaintiff's 
answer in the survey, that they kept a watchman on duty everv night, if not a war- 
Tanty, was at least a representation material to the risk, and requiring a substantial 
Performance ; and that parol evidence that it was inserted by mistake by the de- 
fendants' agents was inadmissible in an action on the policy. 

Sheldon v. The Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 22 Conn., 245-247. 









16. Night Watchman.—One of the interrogatories in a survey on which a fire 
policy covering the plaintiffs’ mill was based, was this: ‘‘ Is there a watchman in 
the mill during the night ? Is there also a good watch-clock ? Is the mill left alone, 
at any time, after watchman goes off duty in the morning till he returns to his charge 
at evening?” The answer was as follows: ‘‘ There is a watchman nights. No 
clock. Bell is struck every hour from 8 P. M. till it rings for work in the morning— 
only at meal-times and on the Sabbath, and other days when the mill does not 
run.” Held, that this was an exact, clear and certain engagement to keep a watch- 
man in the mill through the hours of every night in the week, from the close of the 
day's work till the commencement of the next. 

The Glendale Manuf. Co. v. The Protection Ins. Co., 2t Conn., 36. 

17. Held, that parol evidence that it was the plaintiffs’ usage, and that of the 
mill owners of the vicinity generally, to have no watchman from midnight on Satur- 
day till midnight on Sunday, and that this was known to the defendants when they 
issued the policy, was inadmissible ; and that, a loss having happened on a Sunday 
morning, while there was no watchman on duty, the defendants were not liable. 

Id., 36-40. t 

18. Night Watchman on Sundays.—An applicant for insurance on a mill in 
another State stipulated to keep a watchman there on Sundays. Held, that this, 
even ifcontrary to the Sunday laws of such State, was in the nature of a condition 
precedent, and that the insurers here were discharged by an omission to per- 
form it. 

Id., 40. 

19. Occupation of Premises.—A ‘‘ survey,"’ embraced in the application, contained 
the following interrogotory, ‘‘ How are the several stories occupied ?” which the ap- 
plicant had answered as follows: ‘‘ Unoccupied, but to be occupied by a tenant.” 
The policy contained the following condition: ‘‘ When a policy is issued upon a 
survey and description of the property, such a survey and description shall be 
deemed to be a part of the policy, and a warranty on the part of the assured." 
Held, the answer was not to be considered as a stipulation that the house should be 
occupied by a tenant, but as a reservation on the part of, the applicant of the right 
to have it so occupied, and so expressed in order to avoid the inference that it was 
to remain unoccupied. 

Hough v. The City Fire Ins. Co., 29 Conn., 23. 

20. Policy Issued Differing from that Applied For.—The defendant wrote to the 
plaintiffs, inquiring at what premium they would take a risk on 26 horses and 20 
oxen for a specified voyage ; to which they answered, at 15 per cent, no partial loss 
to be paid under ro per cent. The defendant wrote back that he accepted their 
terms, and wished a policy filled, viz. : 

On 26 horses valued at.......... sscsseees $2,200 
And on 20 oxen valued at.........---..... 800 


$3,000 at 15 per cent, $450 

A note for the premium of $450 was enclosed. The plaintiffs filled out and re- 
turned a policy for $3,000, on 46 head of horses and oxen valued at $3000, no par- 
tial loss to be paid under 10 per cent; but the defendant refused to accept it. Held, 
that the policy applied for by the defendant was one in which the horses and oxen 
should be separately valued: that this application was not answered by the policy 
sent; and, consequently, that no contract of insurance was ever made, and the pre- 
mium note was not obligatory. 

Ocean Ins. Co. v. Carrington, 3 Conn., 361, 362. (Two judges dissenting, 
365-378.) 

21. The charter of a mutual fire insurance company provided that no insurance 
effected by the company should be valid unless the insured had a good unincum- 
bered title thereto, or unless his true title and the incumbrances were fully dis- 
closed and specified in the policy. Held, to be enough if the title was actually 
good, although apparently defective on the records. 

Lockwood v. Middlesex Mutual Assurance Co., 47 Conn., 556. 


22. The property having been burned, A recovered a verdict. Held, that there 
was no ground for a new trial, as substantial justice had been done. 

Ibid. 

III.—REPRESENTATIONS. 

A representation precedes and is no part of the contract of insurance, and need 
be only materially true ; a warranty is a part of the contract and policy, and must be 
exactly and literally fulfilled, or else the contract is broken, and the policy becomes 
void. 

The Glendale Manuf. Co. v. The Protection Ins. Co., 2t Conn., 32. 

2. In effecting an insurance of $6000 on the profits of a return voyage, the owner 
informed the insurers that he expected, from the advices he had received, that the 
ship would return with a cargo worth $25,000. Held, that the policy was not im- 
paired by the fact that the avails of the outward cargo in fact only sufficed to pur- 
chase a return cargo worth $9000. My 

Fosdick v. The Norwich Marine Ins. Co., 3 Day, 118. 


3. Whether false information as to a material point, volunteered, without any in- 
quiry being made, ought not to invalidate the policy, although the misrepresenta- 
tion relate to matter covered by a warranty, gue@re. 

Bulkley v. The Protection Ins. Co., 2 Paine, 84-89 (U. S. Circuit.) 
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IV.—EXECUTION OF POLICY, 


1. Irregularity. Practice.—A policy of insurance, executed by a corporation, not 
as directed in its charter, but according to its settled course of practice, may be 
obligatory upon it. 

Bulkley v. ‘The Derby Fishing Co., 2 Conn., 253. 

2. No Contrast.—An insurer agreed to forward a policy of life insurance to C, 
and C agreed that, if its terms were as arranged between them, he would pay the 
premium ; otherwise return the policy, which was not to take effect till the premium 
was paid. The policy was duly forwarded by mail, but returned by the postmaster 
as not called for, shortly after which C died. The insurer having no notice of C's 
death, then forwarded it to one of his family to hand to him. Held, that no con- 
tract of insurance was ever made. 

Rogers v. Charter Oak Life Ins. Co., 41 Conn., 106-107. 


Fire Proof Buildings. 

Tuer: is little doubt that the world is just turning the corner of a vastly 
important revolution in the matter of constructing buildings for business 
purposes. When such a magnificent edifice as the Syndicate Block of 
Minneapolis can have a quarter of its massive bulk sent up in smoke in 
two hours’ time, entailing a loss of three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars in money, with the added loss, which is no less real, of delayed and 
demoralized trade, the question suggests itself to any intelligent looker on 
whether a structure of such cost, and covering such vast commercial in- 
terests, ought not to be incapable of burning up from any ordinary or 
trifling cause. We predict that the business block of the immediate and 
the permanent future is to be practically fire-proof. Fortunately there is 
no reasonable excuse for longer adhering to the suicidal custom of build- 
ing fire traps of pine lumber enclosed in a shell of brick or stone. The 
art of making buildings fire-proof has now reached a point which renders 
the new method possible of adoption by anybody who ought to undertake 
the enterprise of building at all, With frequent fire-walls of brick, with 
lath and studding utterly banished and replaced with tile partitions ; with 
floors grouted with cement the full depth of the joist; with ceilings 
formed of corrugated tiles, upon which the plastering is applied, and with 
iron beams substituted for the wooden, it is virtually impossible to kindle 
a fire which will spread beyond the furniture and the floor of the room in 
which it originates. The country is not without examples of structures 
of this kind, and within ten years from the present date every city will 
have scores of them. The Palmer House of Chicago and the new West 
Hotel of Minneapolis are notable specimens of the fire-proof method. 
The increased cost scarcely exceeds ten per cent, and it is probable that 
with the general adoption of the new style the necessary fire-proof material 
will be greatly reduced in price. This enhanced cost is vastly more than 
compensated for by the higher rentals which can be easily obtained for 
the fire-proof premises, by the reduced insurance, and by the greater pro- 
tection to one’s business, and the certainty of not having it interfered 
with at untimely seasons. The sooner the fire-proof reform becomes 
general the better for the business world. The Tribune proposes to prac- 
tice what it preaches by being the first to erect a practically indestructible 
business building in Minneapolis, and it hopes to see the example fol- 
lowed by every citizen who hereafter proposes to invest capital in brick 
and mortar for commercial purposes.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Fire Underwriters and the Dry-Goods District. 


Tue subject of diminishing the risk from fire in the business portion of 
New York seems to have seriously engaged the attention of insurance 
companies, and a committee, appointed some time ago by the underwrit- 
ers to confer with merchants, has just offered a series of recommendations 
of great interest. The most important matter brought up was that of an 
additional supply of water for extinguishing fires, and the committee ad- 
vised the adoption of an official endorsement of a scheme which has been 
somewhat discussed, for bringing water from the Ramapo River in 
New Jersey in pipes across the Hudson to supply the lower part of the 
city. If regard to the construction of buildings it was recommended 
that rates of premium should be increased on all goods stored in build- 
ings more than sixty-five feet in height, unless absolutely fire-proof; that 
a reduction of five cents in rates should be made for buildings fitted 
throughout with automatic fire-alarms ; that a reduction should be made 
sor buildings havinz perforated sprinkler-pipes in the sub-cellars and 





basements ; that elevator-wells should be required to be enclosed by brick 
walls, and that an addition of ten cents to premium rates should be mad 

on buildings situated in streets less than forty feet wide. To this co 
suggestion the committee added another recommendation, that buildings 
situated in streets less than forty feet wide should be provided with im 
shutters to all the front windows. At present the law of New York re. 
quires that all openings whatever above the first story in stores and Store. 
houses shall have iron shutters, which must always be closed at night; but 
the practice has always been to exempt the front windows above the firs 
story, and it would be no easy matter to fit the large windows cn the Street 
front of a modern store with shutters. In fact, there is serious reason to 
doubt the policy of doing so, even if there were no trouble about it. The 
statute requires that all shutters on street fronts shall be so constructed 
that they can be opened and closed from the outside as well as the inside : 
but even with this precaution, the difficulty of detecting and reaching a 
conflagration so enclosed would, we think, in the opinion of an experi- 
enced engineer, go far to counter-balance the benefit which would result 
from the protection against heat from fires outside. Nothing seems to 
have been said about stand-pipes, and we trust that the singular resolu- 
tion passed some time ago, by which the allowance previously made for 
this invaluable protection was, owing to the finding of a few pipes out of 
order, entirely withdrawn, has been rescinded ; but the conviction left 
upon our mind by the proceedings is that the underwriters’ committee has 
still much to learn about fire-resisting construction; and that consultation 
with a good architect, or still better, the observation of a series of practi- 
cal tests, such as the Boston architects tried in vain, two years ago, to get 
the undewriters to co-operate with them in making, would not only ma- 
terially hasten the process of preparing practicable and efficient rules, but 
would put the commiitee in possession of knowledge whose value to the 
insurance interest would be incalculable.— Zhe American Architect, 


Audacious Incendiaries. 


THE people of Newberry, S. C., are greatly excited over incendiarism. 
On January 17 two stores of J. A. Crotwell were burned; on January 
25 a dozen bales of cotton; on January 30 an attempt was made to bum 
Mr. Pool’s warehouse ; on May 23 Doctor East’s drug store was burned; 
on July 26 Mollohon’s Row, and on August 1 an attempt occurred to 
burn the Newberry Hotel. The following notice, written in a firm 
hand and conspicuously posted on a telephone post, lends additional 
alarms: 


Notice to Propertyholders and Insurance Agents : 


This block can be built no more. Mollohon Row must only live in the 
history of the past. Modern progress and public necessities decree this. 
Do not attempt it. Merchants and owners are well paid for losses; per- 
haps never so much again. So listen to notes of warning. Agents, warn 
your companies of impending danger; for twelve months have we 
worked for public good, and now, since it has been consumated, do not 
toy with the gods any more. We are strong and determined. We donot 
destroy for our good or gain, but for the people, If the insurance com- 
panies make efforts against us, then be consequences upon their heads. 
Build up, and we will tear down. You see us every day, and those 
whom you least suspect are one of us or with us. None know us, and 
we will find time and opportunity sufficient to carry our plans into execu- 
tion. Mollohon must die that Newberry may live. Coriolanus, mother, 
thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son Mollohon. 

THE COMMUNE. 

This was followed by an attempt to burn the Newberry Hotel last Wed- 


nesday. A fund is being raised for the detection of the guilty persons, 


Incendiaries in Albany and Troy. 


Four residents of Albany have been arrested on charges of incendiarism. 
Developments show that the prisoners were only part of a band organ- 
ized to lease buildings in Troy, West Troy and Albany and burn them. 
Their scheme was to fill the buildings with valuable horses, fine carriages 
and harness, and insure the property heavily ; then, after substituting old, 
worn-out horses, purchased for $5, $10 and $15 each, broken-down hacks, 
and parts of old harness, to fire the buildings and collect the insurance. 
The parties first arrested were William Houghkink, Peter Nugent, J. 
Westley Bryan, Henry S. Clark and George S. Jones. But since their 
arrest Patrick McCothy, of West Troy, and Timothy Delaney, of Albany 
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have been taken into custody, and the police are scouring the country for 
Edward Delaney, of West Troy, who will probably be arrested before 
morning, and George Humiston, of this city, who is said to be in Massa- 
chusetts. Circumstances also point strongly to the guilt of another Tro- 
jan, a business man, who for the present will be kept under police sur- 
yeillance. More than twenty fires have occurred in the places mentioned 
within two years, which are supposed to have been caused by this gang 
of conspirators. Hougbkink and his confederates caused the destruction 
of the following pieces of property, and in each fire, with one exception, 
from eight to fourteen dumb animals were roasted alive: William Hough- 
kink’s barn in rear of 124 South Pearl street, Albany ; John Cheeseman’s 
barn, on Farm street, Troy ; Timothy Delaney’s barn, at Arch and Frank- 
lin streets, Albany ; George Jones’ arn, on Perry street, Albany; Edw. 
Delaney’s barn, at North Third and Hoosick streets, Troy; Patrick 
McCarthy’s saloon, 52 Hudson avenue, Albany; and Henry S. Clark’s 
barn, 118 and 120 South Pearl street, Albany. For these fires alone the 
conspirators collected nearly $12,000. 

Peter Nugent has already made a clean breast of his participation in the 
conspiracy and acknowledged that he set each of the fires above mentioned, 
receiving about $500 in all for his work. The facts as related by Nugent 
show the devilish nature of the conspirators. To make the death of the 
poor animals a certa nity, straw saturated with kerosene was placed around 
them in their stalls. That the hay and straw in the lofts might not fail to 
burn kerosene lamps were placed around and conveniently knocked 
over. Two buildings in Troy, and probably stores in Albany, have 
also been rented for similar purposes, one of which had been stocked 
with hardware and the other with groceries. It was the intention of the 
conspirators to remove the goods quietly on Saturday night, when the 
hardware store was to be burned, and the destruction of the grocery was 
set down for Sunday night. 

The authorities in Albany and Troy are acting in concert, and even 
more startling disclosures are expected within a few days, which will 
place persons of hitherto irreproachable character in a very unenviable 
position. It is expected that at least six more arrests will be made. As 
a detective asserted: ‘‘There is no telling how this thing will strike. 
Don’t be surprised if some high-toned people are implicated before we 
get through. “I learned something to-day which leads me to believe that 
avery prominent man will bein the toils before long. Who it is I can- 
not tell you now.” J. Westly Bryan, one of the accused men, was dis- 
charged. The other prisoners waived an examination, and were com- 
mitted to await the action of the Grand Jury. Two of Pinkerton’s detectives 
are aiding the authorities in hunting the rascals, and in addition to the 
standing reward of $1000 offered by the National Board of Fire Under- 
ders, the insurance agents have made up an additional purse of $500. 
It is said that evidence has been obtained to warrant a strong inference 
that a recent fire in Troy, on which over $12,000 insurance was paid, was 
the work of the Houghkink gang. 


Some Facts Regarding the Sprea‘ of Cholera. 


REFERRING recently to the ravages of cholerain Egypt, and the probability 
of its appearance in this country, we said that Dr. J. C. Peters, of this 
city, had given the subject much study and was, probably, the best 
authority on the history of the disease in the United States. He has just 
furnished for publication the following : 


Cordons of troops and police officers have failed to keep cholera out 
from various cities and villages in Egypt, and have also failed to prevent 
it, once in, from getting out. It is a difficult task under all circumstances, 
and faithfulness against bribes cannot be expected from all ordinary men. 
The undertaking requires not only the keeping in or out of all persons 
manifestly afflicted with the disease, but all cases of specific diarrhoea, 
especially of the cholerate kind ; also, all soiled bed and body clothes 
and rags, and still more all fruits, meats, vegetables, etc., handled by 
persons affected with the premonitory signs of the disease, and all milk 
and other fluids diluted with water from wellsand brooks contamin- 
ated with cholera discharges. Milk and water are most to be inspected ; 
all fruits and vegetables and meats coming from cholera neighborhoods 
should be washed most carefully before being cooked, and then should 
be boiled, roasted or fried by very hot fires. No water should be used 
before being boiled, and that very thoroughly. The water used for mak- 
ing tea, coffee or chocolate should be boiled very hard. Even spirituous 
liquors will not kill the poison in cholera water. 

The history of the cordons, now abandoned in Egypt, are well known 
through the public prints to every one. They have failed, as all others 
have before them. The first cholera reached Orenburg, in the extreme 





east of Russia, in 1829, and soon after also came up by way of the 
South, from Astrakan, on the Caspian Sea. The Emperor of Russia, 
through his medical advisers, had announced his fullest conviction that 
cholera was not carried about by the winds, but by persons and clothing, 
by a species of infection not then clearly understood, but called contin- 
tingent contagion, and had ordered the isolation of infected persons and 
places and a quarantine of fourteen days against all coming from infected 
towns. Clothes had to be washed with chlorine or vinegar, or fumigated 
with burning sulphur or other good disinfectants. It was determined to 
save Moscow and St. Petersburg if possible, and a cordon of troops was 
put around each of them. But cholera broke out at the great fair of Nishni 
Novgorod before the arrangements were completed, with about r1oco 
deaths, and Drasche says cholera was introduced into Moscow in August 
by persons returning from this and two other great fairs and markets. 
Twenty cholera hospitals were provided in Moscow, one for each district 
of the city, with police officers, district physicians, a magistfate and clergy- 
men for each section. Cholera was apparently kept out of Moscow for a 
time, but finally that city was completely surrounded by the disease in 
every direction except the West. It prevailed in every province around 
Moscow to the North, East and South. 

But the disease stole in so quietly in many different ways that no exact 
information was ever obtained as to how it first got in. Fifty thousand 
people left the city before the most stringent measures were enforced. 
The epidemic was well under way by September 18, 1830; from the 24th 
to the 28th it was called indigenous and sporadic, and after it had fairly 
formed a firm lodgement, all the means of preventing its entrance were 
enforced in the most vigorous manner. The city was surrounded by a 
double military cordon; the twenty districts were separated from each 
other by barriers, so that the pestilence should not spread from one dis- 
trict to another. The markets, theatres and all places of amusements 
were closed. Up to the middle of September the cases were few, and the 
general health of the city so favorable that the mortality was smaller than 
usual. But as soon as the presence of the disease was announced an 
indescribable panic ensued, and the authorities, to ‘‘ shut the wolf up in 
stable,” destroyed the bridges, barricaded the high roads and broke up 
all the wagons and vehicles, while loaded cannon were pcinted every- 
where. No one was allowed to enter or go from Moscow without under- 
going fourteen days’ quarantine. In October the Emperor Nicholas went 
down to Moscow to supervise all proceedings and give his subjects cour- 
age, and on his return to St. Petersburg subjected himself to fourteen 
days’ quarantine. But nearly cases occurred. The physicians 
washed their faces and hands frequently with vinegar and often rinsed 
their mouths with it, and were careful not to swallow their saliva. They 
also breathed through sponges soaked with vinegar when in the vicinity 
of fatal and dying cases. The doctors generally escaped, but ninety-three 
clergymen died. No Russian dies without the last services of a clergy- 
man. 

Cholera slipped into St. Petersburg by market boats coming over Lake 
Onega, while a most anxious watch was kept in all other directions by a 
double cordon of troops. The first cases commenced in June; by July 5 
there were 615 cases, and all St. Petersburg was in the midst of a solemn 
fast, and the churches were filled with supplicants all day. Violent ex- 
citement arose against all foreign physicians and Jews, who were charged 
with poisoning the wells, pumps and food, and with giving poisonous 
medicines. In two days one German physician was killed, two narrowly 
escaped the same fate and six others were severely beaten. Twenty 
thousand serfs broke the quarantine and beat the police and soldiers at 
the barriers, and were aided by the neighboring villagers, who believed 
their fellows were being shut up and poisoned. These riotous proceed- 
ings were only suppressed by the personal efforts and harangues of the 
Emperor. But the embargo was soon raised, as the disease was not only 
in St. Petersburg but all around it. J. C. Perers, M. D. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Joel Hurst, secretary of the Atlanta Home Insurance Company of 
Atlanta, Ga., was in the city this week. 

—Sedalia, Mo., now has a daily supply of $1,500,000 gallons available 
for domestic and fire extinguishing uses, 


—Rice & Shafer, of Scranton, Pa., dissolved partnership recently and 
the business is continued by Nathan H. Shafer. 

—The marriage of Thomas S. Chard, Eastern manager of the Firemen’s 
Fund and Union insurance companies of San Francisco, to Miss Emma 
J. Johnson, of Chicago, is announced. 


—Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of San Francisco, have been appointed agents 
of the American Fire Insurance Company of Newark, which company 
now makes its formal entry upon the Pacific Coast. 

—The Insurance Record of London says the financial position of La 
Metropole is thus summed up :—Half of its £800,000 capital has been 
already called up. The profit and loss account for 1882 shows a loss of 
£62,556; the winding up of the American business will give a loss which 
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can be estimated at from £60,000 to £80,000, and the office possesses no 
reserve for risks in force. 

—A stock company has been granted a charter to introduce a water ser- 
vice into East Weymouth, Mass. About eight miles of pipe are to be laid 
in the principal streets at an estimated cost of 35,000. 

—The losses by the fire in the Syndicate Block Minneapolis, are stated 
at $100,000 on the building and $200,000 on contents, the insurance be- 
ing $72,000 on the buildings and $146,000 on the contents. 

—Moses King, formerly of the firm of L. L. & Moses King, of St. Louis, 
and later in the publishing business at Cambridge, Mass., has accepted a 
responsible position with Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, at a stated salary 
of $5000. 

—The New York Life Insurance Company has entered Canada, and 
David Burke, manager of the Life Association of Canada, has resigned 
his postion in that company, in order toaccept the chief agency for Canada 
of the New York Life. 

—The Connecticut Mutual Life has advertised to sell on the 5th of 
September some valuable real estate in Chicago. The property is valued 
at $1,300,000, and will be sold to satisfy a mortgage of $650,000. The 
papers speak of it as among the best improved property in the city. 


—The Providence-Washington has been quoted as one of the defendants 
in the Malley case at New Haven, wherein the court decided in favor of 
the companies. This is a mistake, as the Providence-Washington had 
nothing on the risk, and, of course, was not interested in the suit. 


—The committee appointed to hear and investigate all complants against 
the management of the Chicago Patrol met with closed doors, the dates 
mentioned in the notice published last week, and also Monday of this 
week, and at the time of our going to press had not made any report. 


—A gang of alleged barn-burners have been arrested at Albany. They 
are accused of burning barns in Troy to recover the heavy insurance on 
broken-down horses. The barns burned recently, containing old and in- 
sured horses, have been in close proximity to thickly-populated dwell- 
ings. 

—The Equitable of New York has, by publishing in certain French 
journals a letter from a widow of a late policyholder thanking the office 
for its promptitude in paying over the money due, drawn upon itself con- 
siderable criticism. L’Audience says that this style of advertisement dis- 
plays the most complete ignorance of French ways and manners, But 
Frenchmen have not a world-wide reputation for business success, 


—A druggist in Paris has been condemned to a week’s imprisonment 
and 2000 francs damages for repeated sales of morphine to alady, amount- 
ing in seventeen months to 693 grammes. His customer at first presented 
the medical prescription, without which no poisonous drug can legally be 
supplied, and on her second purchase produced the same prescription, 
and is now in a lunatic asylum. The husband then took legal proceed- 
ings, and has recovered damages.— Weekly Medical Review. 


—In June John O'Grady, a member of the Philadelphia bar, was ac- 
quitted of a charge of attempting to obtain fraudulently from the Ameri- 
can Legion of Honor the sum of $5000, by the alleged personation of a 
dying man. Last week O’Grady caused the arrest of Joseph T. Ford, a 
a member of the bar, and Joseph Rue, a detective, upon the charge of 
conspiracy with William Holloran to have O’Grady arrested and indicted. 
Holloran has not been found, but Ford and Rue were held fora hearing. 


—A daily paper says it is contrary to precedent and custom for Ameri- 
can fire insurance companies to be solicited to establish European depart- 
ments. The movement of fire insurance capital is generally hither and 
not hence. But several leading English underwriters are nowin New 
York for the special purpose of inducing the larger American fire offices 
to open trans-Atlantic branches, and the proposition to emigrate is being 
seriously considered. However, no foreign appointments have yet been 
announced. 

—The Reassurance Company of New York is the name of a new fire 
insurance company now organizing. Among those interested in the en- 
terprise are E. Oelbermann, president, and John W. Murray. vice-presi- 
dent of the German-American Fire Insurance Company, and the follow- 
ing capitalists and underwriters: Charles G. Landon, Otto Heinze, C. F. 
Ackermann, Louis Windmuller, Lowell Lincoln, E.W. Corlies, Charles S. 

Smith, Charles A. Hoyt, James M, Dunbar, Woodbury Langdon and Ora 
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Howard. It is said that the company will do a reinsuring busin 
exclusively and will not write risks directly. It will be the third comaie 
tion of this class in the United States, all of which have begun business 
within two years. The capital of the company is $200,000, and the stock 
is already quoted at 120. The company will probably begin operations 
in about a month, 


—Several days ago the Board of Underwriters of Memphis issued an 
order prohibiting the storing of more than twenty-five barrels of oil in any 
house other than a warehouse especially designated for the service, under 
penalty of a refusal to issue policies of insurance upon the same, A 
meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange was held subsequently to consider 
this action of the underwriters, which, it was claimed by cotton-seed gil 
dealers, was detrimental to their business. The exchange, however, in. 
dorsed the underwriters, and the order holds good. : 


—Toto is crying very hard. ‘‘ Whatis the matter?’ asked one of her 
father’s friends. ‘‘I have lost two cents that mamma gave me.” “ That 
is not a difficult loss to repair,” replied the friend, “ here are two cents,” 
An instant later Toto was crying harder than ever. “ What are you still 
crying for?” asked the gentleman. ‘I am crying,” said the artfy] baby, 
‘because if I had not lost two cents I should now have four.” Toto ws 
right ; losses can never be made up. Opportunities lost never can be re. 
called ; therefore, insure your life now; no time like the present,— 
Toronto Budget. 

—A case of spontaneous combustion recently occurred at Columbus, 
Ga., as follows: ‘‘ At nine o’clock one night a brilliant light was discov. 
ered in the sash, door and blind emporium of W. A. Willingham & Co., 
and the alarm of fire was given. The doors were burst open and the fire 
was discovered to be in a barrel of straw. The barrel had been emptied 
of linseed oil, and in unpacking the glass filled the barrel with straw, 
The wareroom contained a stock of $30,000 of building material, and is 
up-stairs over the Columbus iron works, so if the fire had gotten under 
headway it would have made a big blaze.” 


—The charges made by the Fire Marshal against Messrs. S. W. Reges- 
ter and J. Frank Morrison, of the late Board of Fire Commissioners, are 
undergoing investigation by the grand jury, in special session, as we go 
to press. These charges, as we have already intimated, hinge upon the 
questions of over supply and over payment, and, as they stand, they have 
a queer look to the average citizen, in whose eyes the ways of the politi- 
cian are past finding out. It is to be hoped that the accused will be able 
to make a satisfactory explanation of a long array of alleged and apparent 
crookedness, Until they are heard from, we shall suspend our judgment. 
That the Marshal is simply actuated by a sense of duty is very evident.— 
Baltimore Underwriter. 


—The Chicago agents held a meeting to consider the license question 
on Friday last. A communication was read from City Attorney Grinnell, 
informing the agents of his opinion of the law. The letter was to the effect 
that an agent of acompany who in order to place policies to an amounm 
in excess of the maximum risk taken by his company, placed the excess 
in another company, for which he had not been licensed by the State to 
write risks, and who received a commission for such policies from such 
company, would be regarded as a broker and be subject to payment of the 
fifty dollar license The attorney understood that almost every agent in 
the city was in the habit of doing this brokerage business, and that all 
such would be required to take out a license. There was very little dis- 
cussion of the subject in the brief time the meeting lasted. The decision 
of the city attorney was not generally acquiesced in. It is likely thata 
case will be made in order to test the power of the city to collect the fee 
of the agents. 


—On the 3oth of last month general agent Harding, of the Springfield 
F. & M., at Chicago, received a communication—the substance of which 
is given below—from his general adjuster, W. A. McLean, who was on 
a leave of absence in Quebec, resigning his position with company. 
After resigning his position, to take effect at the expiration of his present 
leave of absence, and tendering agent Harding and the officers of the com- 
pany his best wishes, he says: ‘‘I sail for Europe to-day, for an indefinite 
absence and do not know as I shall ever engage in the insurance business 
again,” and stated that his address for the present would be Shelbourne 
Hotel, Dublin. A card bearing the following was enclosed in the letter. 
‘Mr, and Mrs, W. A. McLean mee Susanna Wall,” and a printed list of 
passen gers on the steamer Parisian of the Allyn line, sailing on J uly 28, 
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among which appeared the above names. The ‘‘Major” has been con- 
ected with the Springfield for the past three years, before which he looked 
re the field of the Hartford for ten years, and the Home for about five, 


_Mrs. Phebe M. Goodsell, widow of the late Joseph Goodsell, who 
with bis brother, managed Cozzen’s Hotel on the Hudson, two or three 
years ago, and later the Pulaski House, at Savannah, Ga., has begun a suit 
against the Mutual Life Insurance Company for $5000, the amount of a 
policy taken out by Mr. Goodsell just before he died. Mr. Goodsell ap- 
plied for insurance in Savannah, and the medical examiner approved the 
risk. The application was forwarded to the company, and befoie its re- 
turn Mr. Goodsell started North on a steamer to visit his home. Before 
leaving Savannah he left money to pay the premium if the application was 
returned approved. The application was approved and returned. Mr. 
Goodsell was ther sick at the Sturtevant House, in New York, and in 
two or three days he died. The fact that Mr. Goodsell died before the 
premium was paid and no policy was delivered to him, of course relieved 
the company of responsibility. Though Mr. Goodsell’s intention was 
good, the contract was never completed, and while it might be a profitable 
advertisement to pay the amount of money named in the application. to 
the bereaved and grief-sticken widow, it is to be trusted that the Mutual 
Life Company will, on business principles, refuse to compromise on a 
contract which was never made according to the terms of the company’s 
policies. 

—We give below the resorts of a few of the Chicago agents during the 
summer months. Rogers, of the Queen, will spend a portion of the 
month at Green Lake, Wis. Manager Chard will combine pleasure with 
a business trip East the latter part of the month. Royal M. Buckman is 
spending the month in the New England States and at the sea shore. J. 
R. Tillinghast took his family un to Vermont the last of July, and will re- 
turn for them later on, stopping onthe way long enough to get a little en- 
joyment out of the trip. L. D. Hammond has just returned from a seven 
weeks’ trip in the East. T. E. Fry is endeavoring to coax the fish of 
Rock River into his basket. Geo. E. Redfield is rusticating in Minnesota. 
A. P. Redfield would not know what to do witha vacation if he took one. 
A. H. Darrow is going to Iowa for a few weeks the latter part of the month, 
Jonathan Goodwin is going to take his vacation at home. B. W. French 
has not been away but once in fifteen years, and did not know as he 
would ever yo again. H. Darlington will spend the last two weeks of 
October at Lake George, Indiana, duck hunting. T. S. Cunningham 
will not go away from Chicago that he knows of. W. H. Cunningham 
has just returned from Bedford Springs, Pa., the place where ‘* Jimmie” 
Buchanan use to drink mineral waters. W. D. Larrabee will take a trip 
through the Northwest the last of the month. W. H. Mead is spending a 
few weeks in the village of St. Louis. F.C. Wheeler will combine busi- 
ness with pleasure in a trip East in September. Holger D. Roode has 
just returned from an Eastern trip. A. D. Kennedy will spend the 
latter part of the month at Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota. Jno. O. Wilson 
is taking his vacation in piece-meals at Geneva Lake, Wis. Granger 
Smith will stay athome. E, W. Lyman will endeavor to enjoy himself 
at the meeting of the “ Union.” E. M. Teall is spending the month on 
his farm in the Berkshire Hills. J. W. Hosmer will take a trip down to 
New England. R. W. Hosmer will try a stay at home this year. ‘‘ Judge” 
Davis is spending the month with friends in Michigan. W. F. Rollo 
spent the latter part of July at Ludington, Mich., and will now look after 
the office while the senior members of the firm take a short rest. C. R. 
Hopkins spent a portion of July in Ohio, and will now look after the 
business while his partner, L. P. Hasbrouck takes a trip to ‘Ald 
Verginy.” 

—An exchange says that the Meiningen Theatre, (Germany), had lately 
a harrow escape from fire, and all through a bird's nest. Over the lustre was a 
ventilator, and here during the summer time a pair of birds took up their home. 
The nest was soon so dried up by the heat from the lights that it fell on the lustre 
just before the representation began. There it took fire and fell on a chair in the 
Parquet, where it was beginning to do mischief when it was luckily perceived by 
one of the attendants. 

—The following from The Springfield Republican is timely and to the 
Point: ‘* The life insurance business is considerably in need of a little more uni- 
formity or reciprocity between the States in their statistical requirements. Superin- 
tendent McCall of the New York department recently proposed to Commissioner 
Tarbox, of Massachusetts, to exchange valuations; that is, the New York officer 
Would accept the valuation of lite policies of Massachusetts companies, upon the 

ican experience table at four-and-a-half per cent, if the Massachusetts officer 
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would do the same by New York. Itis not possible to effect the interchange, be- 
cause Massachusetts values policies on the actuaries’ table and at four per cent. 
The insur‘nce profession claim that a little practical sense in legislation would ar- 
range for a complete reciprocity of valuations and save considerable expense. 
There are but ten States having life insurance companies, and the greatest obstacle 
to reciprocity is the difference between New York and Massachusetts. The ex- 
pense necessitated by this difference falls heaviest upon the Massachusetts compa- 
nies, which are subjected to the expense of a separate valuation in four States.” 


—The following extract from a semi-annual circular addressed to the 
agents in the Western Department of the Clinton and Providence Washington 
Insurance companies, by E. E. Ryan & Co., managers, is worthy of general atten- 
tion. ‘‘The general situation is graphically presented in the following figures, 
embracing the business of all the companies reporting to the New York Depart- 
ment, Premium income, six months, $38,940,830 ; losses paid, $24,899,333; actual 
expenses, $14,033,820; apparent profit on six months business, $7,677, to be divided 
among 147 companies possessing cash assets of one hundred and seventy millions ! 
But we are deprived of even this small comfort if we stop to consider that on June 
goth last, these 147 companies owned $7,578,375 for unpaid losses and other actual 
accrued debts! As one fact is worth a hundred arguments and as there are sev- 
eral stubborn facts in the above synopsis, the lion's share of praise must surely be 
awarded to the local agents and those faithful workers in the field who have not 
only maintained but obtained rates which have yielded a fair margin of profit, in 
the face of a demoralization naturally consequent upon the fact that the compa- 
nies themselves are not as yet sufficiently united to effect such radical reforms as 
the present condition of affairs would secm to demand. However, we have bright 
hopes for the future and great faith in the individual work which is vitally and 
equally essential towards placing the business upon a more profitable basis."’ 


An exhibition of the Bridgeport Automatic Safety Ladder Fire Escape 
was made at the Grand Union Hotel, Forty-second street and Fourth avenue, 
Wednesday afternoon. This fire escape is most simple in éonstruction, is easily 
managed, and avoids disfigurement to the building on which it is placed. The 
steel chain ladder, when not in use, is wound on a drum on the roof of the building. 
A steel rope, similar to an ordinary elevator hand-rope, runs up from the first floor 
to the roof on the inside of the building, and in case of fire on any floor it is but 
necessary to step to the wall, pull this hand-rope, which raises the clutch or brake 
from the drum on the roof, and the chain ladder unwinds automatically with rapid 
movement until it reaches the sidewalk. An attachment effected below makes a 
rigid and firm ladder, readily ascended and descended. ‘The ladder is claimed to be 
made of the best of steel, and built to resist a strain of gooo pounds. At the exhi- 
bition on Wednesday, a half-dozen men descended at a time from different floors. 
Three or four young girls made the descent also gracefully and with apparent ease. 
Some of the good points of this fire escape are that when not in use the ladder is 
entirely protected from the weather, is altogether out of sight, and is no eye-sore 
to the building. It enables the Fire Department to enter any story before their 
ladders can be put in position, and a suggestion is being considered whereby an 
ornamental structure will enable the Firemen to reach the roof from the upper 
floor. This fire-escape aftords no opportunity for thieves to enter the building, like 
the ordinary stationary fire-escape. In case of the flames interfering from windows 
in the line in which the ladder runs, it can be shifted diagonally to other windows. 


—A Hartford paper gives a description of the proposed home edifice of 
the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company which has just begun building. The 
building, which is to be mainly occupied by the company, is of the Byzantine style, 
58x120 feet, of pressed brick and Portland brown stone, one and two stories in 
height, with a high and well lighted ground floor. The octagonal portico is entered 
from Prospect street and is partly enclosed by a screen of glass between the upper 
portion of the brown stone columns. The vestibule, eighteen feet square and sixteen 
feet high, is lighted by a large east window, and an alcove, two sides of which are 
composed entirely of plate and stained glass. The directors’ room, measuring 
20x24 feet, leads directly from this vestibule and is well lighted by a wide window of 
novel construction, and is conveniently connected with the president's room and the 
spacious general office. The latter is 38x45 feet and twenty feet high. This room 
is lighted by three large plate glass windows on each side, which are placed six feet 
above the floor, thus providing ample desk room. Panelled wainscoting, six feet 
high, is continued all around this room. A characteristic feature of the building is 
the vault, which is twenty feet square inside and thirty-two feet high, and will be 
fitted with light staircases and galleries, thus utilizing all the wall space. Adjoining 
the vault, which is entered from the general office by two doors, is a large supply 
room, well lighted and containing a coat room and lavatory, and a stairway leading 
to the ground floor. Under the supply room is the boiler room giving ample and 
convenient storage for coal. Under the general office, and of the same size, is the 
printing room, lighted by 432 square feet of plate glass, evenly distributed. Three 
offices, 13x19, 14x22 and 20x28, are provided in the front part of the ground floor, 
and are directly accessible from a door at the sidewalk level on Prospect street. 
Returning to the main vestibule, an archway opens on the south, revealing a gen- 
erous staircase leading to the apartments above which will be spacious and pleasant. 
The folding doors connecting the vestibule with the general office will open into a 
glazed enclosure for the transaction of business, while the vestibule itself will be 
utilized as a waiting room. The building will be finished throughout in hard wuods, 
and the principal rooms provided with open fire places. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New Yon... 


etre 
Net Last 
” Book Divipexp 
Capital alue of AD, 
Paid up. Portno a 
Fan. 1, 
1883. Date. |Per Ct, 








Net Last 
Book DivipENnD 


Value of PAID. 
Stock 


Latest SALE 
or Stock, 


Capital 
Paid up. Per $100, Price 


Fan. 1. Per Ct.| Date. | (Per 
1883. Cent.) 


NAME OF COMPANY. NAME OF COMPANY, 





Par Value 
of Stock. 
Par Value 
of Stock. 
Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 
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$300,000 | $183.38 . 200 Etna, Hartford 
290,000} 161.72 142% American, Koston 
400,000] 239.78 July16,'83] 150 American, Newark 


$179.83 |tJuly, 83 
142.48 " aly. 83 
234.2 me, 

| American, Philadelphia--- 256.86 |*Apr.. 

200,000 133.42 *July,’83 |May 9,°83 rit American Central, t. Lou 600 139.06 |* July, "83 
200,000] 266.55 |*Aug.,’33 |Mar.14,°83] 175 , ; | 
153,000| 231.88 |* july, ’83 Apt.25,'83| 165 Atlantic F. and M., Providence..-- 106.49 |*July,’83 

Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 132.00 |*July,’83 

200,0c0| 112.72 | Jan., 83 5 1co Citizens, Pittsburgh 116.34 |*July, '83 

Buffalo German 200,000} 347.10 |* July, ’83 200 Connecticut, Hartford-... 129.23 |* July, ’83 

Citizens 300,000] 243.66 |*July,’83 £7,’ 150 Detroit F. and M., Detroit 188.77 |*July,’83 

Eliot, Boston 200,000} 457.07 |*Apr.,’83 
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210,009 | 181.58 |*Feb.,’83 July 2, 83 
250,000 s90-26 *July, 83 July23,°83 Equitable F. and M., Providence.... 300,000] 121.34 |*Jan,,’83 
Commerce. ...----. ----- 200,000 | 169.79 |tMay, ’83 Junezs,’83 Fire Association, Philadelphia - 500,000| 284 41 |*July, 83 
| Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 200,000} 148.52 |*July, ’83 
Commercial 200,000] 130.19 |*July,’83 July cr,’83) Firemans Fund, San Francisco 750,000} 116.06 |t Apr.,’83 
Continental ..- 1,000,000} 255.79 |*July,’83 july18,'83| Firemens, baltimore 378,000 | 114.87 | July, '83 

300,000} 318,79 | Apr.,’83 May 2,'83| " 
| Firemens, Dayton 250,000 | 120.99 |tJuly,’83 
Empire City. - 200,000 | 120.53 . Jan. 16,’83! Firemens, Newark §00,000} 233.15 |* July, '83 
Sachenee ab 200,010] 136.49 |*July, 83 July 25,83 First National, Worcester... 200,000} 104.81 | Feb., 83 
Farragut 200,000} 155.10 |*Juiy,’83 6 Aug. 1,’82 Franklin, Philadelphia-... 400,000 | 314.38 |tJuly, 83 
German, Pittsburgh 200,000} 151.79 |*July,’83 

| 
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Firemens 204,000] 119.89 | July,’83 5 | July 3/83 : 
Firemans Trust 150,000] 119.19 |*Jan.,’83 Apr.26,'83 Germania, Newark .. . 200,000] 102.93 | July, ’78 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000| 164.42 |*July,’83 July23,’83 Girard F. and M., Philadelphia 300,000] 278.25 |tJuly,’83 
Hartford, Hartford . : 1,250,000 | 208.66 |* July, ’83 
German American 1,000,000 | 251.96 |*July,’83 7 |Julyr9,’83 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila-.--- 3,000,000} 208.36 |* July, 83 
Germania... S 1,000,000] 174.26 9 83 5 |Julyz0, 83 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200,000| 221.91 |*July,’83 
Glens Falls 200,000} 417.21 |*July,’83} 5 |June 5,83 
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Manufacturers F. and M., Boston-- 500,000} 113.85 | Oct., 
July 18 ,’83 Mechanics, Philadelphia 250,000| 137.23 | Apr., '83 
¥% |July2s,’83 Mercantile Cleveland _... 200,000] 155.89 |*July,’83 
yy July22,’83 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 490,000 | 146.06 |S May,'83 
ojal la Merchants Providence 200,000 | 141.02 |*Jan., '83 
150,000] 169.62 ;*July,’8 |Aug. 4, 
a eH ejuly,’83 ijulyre83 Merchants, Newark . ‘ 400,000 | 206.16 |* fuly,’83 
3,000,000] 159.14 |*July,’83 July11,’83 Michigan F. and M., Detroit 200,000 | 107.52 | 
| National, Hartford 1,000,000} 146.41 |*fuly, '83 
g00,c00| 112.85 | July,’83) 3 |Aug. 1,’83 Neptune F, and M., Boston. 300,000] 135.49 |* Apr.,'83 
200,000] 100.11 | July,’83 2% \Feb.14,'83] 60 New Orleans Ins. Co 500,000} 121.39 |* July, ’83 
Jeftereen 200,010} 242.29 |*Mar.,’83 Joly2a 8s Newark, Newark 250,000 | 206.88 | Jan., '83 
ings County-- 150,000| 229.22 |*July,’83 uly13, 83 New Hampshire, Manchester 500,000] 140.88 |*July,’83 
Knickerbocker 210,000] 141.22 |*July, ’83 July 3,’83 North American, Boston 1 200,000 | 130.90 lefuiy: "83 


200,000] 155.04 |*July,’83 
200,000] 255.25 |tJuly, '&3 
200,000 | 102.97 *July, ’82 
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| Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000/ 141.94 |*July, 83 
La Fayette 150,000] 139.10 |*July, ’83 |Feb. 28,’83] go Orient, Hartford. 1,000,000 | 112.02 |* July, ’83 
Long Island 300,000] 134.97 |*July,'33 |May 3, ‘83 Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000 | 340.66 |* Mar.,’83 
| Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh-.- 200,000 | 126.51 |*July,’83 
300,000} 104.91 | July, ’83 | Aug. 3,'83 Pheenix, Hartford 2,000,000} 156.36 |tJuly, '83 
100,000] 102.51 | -------- . |Nov. 1,’82 Prescott, Boston. . 1 200,000} 115.16 |*Apr.,'83 
Providence-Washington, Providence 400,coo | 133.44 |*July, 83 
Manuf’rs and Builders . -- 200,000] 178,14 |*July, ’83 Dec.28,’82 J , 
Mechanics 250,000} 161.85 |*July,’83 Mar.15,’83 Security, New Haven 200,000 | 120.19 |*July, 83 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.. 600,000| 107.49 | Oct.,’ 81 
Mechanics and Traders... 200,000] 174.46 <ul. (83 Aug. 2,’83 Springfield t. and M., Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 137.89 
Mercantile 200,000 | 103,62 |*July,’83 Mar.15,’83 Spring Garden, Philadelphia 50 400,000/ 197.64 ‘ 
Merchants -- 200,000] 164.85 | Jan.,’82 July18,’83 St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul... 100 500,000} 143.35 |*July, '83 
ra U : 100 500,000 | 167.94 it uly, '83 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000] 129.85 Shee | Jan., "83 rama u 10 500,000 —. lejule? 82 
Montauk ,000 5, uly, |Mar.28.’8 i a ) --| 100 750,000} 116,7t \tJuly, '83 
a ¥35-93 ides aici ek United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 900,000 122,38 |*Mar.,’83 
200,000} 177.79 |*July,’83 Jan. 31.’83 Washington, Boston...-......- --++-| 100 400,000! 182.55 |*Apr.,'83 


National 200,000] 133.73 |*July,’83 July 2,’83 
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Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 





New York Bowery 00 | 225.46 |*July,’8 ulyrrz,’8 
New York Equitable -..- nae po 0 *July, 1g res | | | 
British America, Toronto 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 | 
200,000] 125.86 |*Aug.,’82 |May 15,’83 Western, Toronto 20 400,000 | 150.91 [*Julys’ a| 12 
500,000} 207.85 |*July,’83 |Feb.17, 83 | 














North River........ oe 350,000 | 127.45 | Apr,.’83 Nov. 1,82 Restich Gomnoal in tannn in Mow Vote 
Pacific Ssoeeo| s0s.45 | July, Ss cm <a Zz Companies Doing Business 


| Amount | 
| Julyrr,’83 Par : 
Mares NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up ter | 
Stock. Share. | 





200,000] 143.69 |*July, ’83 5 
200,000} 148.65 |* July,’ 83 5 LATEST Prics. 
Peter Cooper 150,000} 234.61 |* July, 83 6 |May 16.83 
Phenix 1,000,000} 164.45 |*July, 83 5 |Aug. 2,83 
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5 
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200,000] 162.05 | *July,’83 
200,000/ 177.88 |* July, 83 
200,000} 168.08 | * July, ’83 


; City of London 
July25,’83 Co:nmercial Union 
% |Juner3,'83 Fire Insurance Association 
500,000} 102.49 | July,‘81 May 9, '83 pene = an 
350,000] 105.79 | Aug., ’80 Aug, 1,'83} 60 Lancashire 
*July.’8 Lion Fire 
200,000} 170,11 |*July, ’83 Liverpool and London and Globe. -. 
*July.’ London Assurance : 
100,000 | 114.¢9 sju y, 83 ; London and I ancashire Fire 
250,000} 192.57 |* July, ’83 London and Provincial 
North British and Mercantile.....-- 
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300,000 | 161.34 |*Feb.,’83 Apr.1t,’82 
250,000 | 269.44 Keds 83 Juner13,’83 Norwich Union 
Phoenix 
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* Semi-annual, : 
t Quarterly. Scottish Union and National 


@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, i “eee oes 
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